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Are We Going to Lose Another Landmark? 


North School about 1910 


North School 1980 


There is a rumor around town concerning "demolishing North School". The BHC 
is opposed to this idea and therefore we present this article. 


North School has had a diverse past. It has had a 
variety of names and locations -- (1885 North 
School, 1889 North Grammar and North Primary, 
1893 Webster and Whittier). From 1855 - 1901, 
the two-room school was located across the street 
from what is now Stall Brook School. In 1901, 
land was purchased from Daniel Dee and the 
building was moved to its present location and two 
more rooms were added. Students from Caryville 
and North Bellingham filled all 4 rooms with 4 
full-time teachers. 


North School is the only original school in town to 
serve as a reminder of our past. In 1919, George 
Partridge wrote--"Upon schools, churches and 
home determine what kinds of people will live in 
Bellingham in the future; and these 3 institutions 
themselves depend on what the people of 
Bellingham do now." Could this be an epitaph for 


today? The school closed in 1981 and the pupils 
and teachers moved to Stall Brook. 


We, of the BHC, believe this building should be 
preserved. We should BUILD, not DESTROY! 
Once gone, it's gone!! No replacement could 
match the history this building claims. Is the land 
that valuable? ...to erase that past? The saving of 
this edifice should be of prime importance to those 
in high office. Yes, it needs attention, it needs 
caring for, it needs love. It carries too much 
importance to natives of the town, to be cast aside. 


Hundreds of students have passed through its 
doors. Many teachers have nurtured the children 
of Bellingham. We will attempt to remember a 
few later in this article. 

(More on Page 2) 


NORTH SCHOOL 1901-1981 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In no way are we suggesting the building could be 
used for a school again. Not with the more modern 
schools that have been built in the town. However, 
with a little planning and updating-- why couldn't 
the original North School be utilized as a meeting 
place?? For Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Auxiliary 
Police, Art Classes, a Youth Center, or EVEN 
room for the Historical Commission . 


As one can see from this report, these 
reminiscences are too powerful.too dear to the 
hundreds who passed through the doors of North 
School to dismiss them. 


South School has Disappeared, the future of the 
Center School is questionable. Let's work to save 
one of our original structures!!!! 


Think of some of the older buildings in town that 
have disappeared--Large commercial endeavors, 
original homes, and what do we have to show as a 
result? Empty space, businesses that are 
struggling. Let's keep some of our HISTORY 
ALIVE! !! 

ETA 


MEMORIES 


The following are MEMORIES of North School 
from a variety of sources and some of its 
teachers: 


Agnes Riley 


In the late '30s- it was deemed 
wise to separate the upper 
grades(5-8). The Sth and 6th 
grades from the North and Center 
of town went to the Center 
School, while the 7th and 8th 
grades went to the North School. 
It proved a very workable 
adjustment. Some _ teachers 
involved at this time were Thomas Riley, Agnes 
Riley, Clara Macy and Isabelle Murphy (and 
others). 


grade 3—4 


---- Miss Macy taught 3rd and 4th grades. She 
once said-"Give me a group 
of students who want to 
learn and a barn. I will teach 
anywhere as long as it is 
clean." 


Another of her remarks 
was-"1 taught your fathers 
and mothers and I know 
them well, so you had better 
behave." 


Clara Macy 


Miss Riley taught 7th and 8th grades. She taught 
English and her passion was diagrams. She was 
terrific with this and taught us so well, that I had 
an easy time with English all through the rest of 
my education. 


My mother attended North 
School in the early 1900’s 
I attended there in the late 
1930’s and my daughter 
and son both attended later 
on, three generations from 
one family. 


Steam heat pipes lined the 
outside walls under the 
windows--a great place to 
dry wet mittens and socks. 
They also created a lovely atmosphere to grow 
geraniums, etc. to brighten the rooms. Even as late 
as the 70s, teachers were using the heating pipes 
for raising geraniums. 


Margaret Lennon 


It wasn't unusual to hear the train passing beyond 
the back playground or to see cattle grazing in 
the nearby field (now Pilgrim Village) Teachers 
and Parents from Pilgrim Village worked on 
Saturdays to build a playground for the students. 


North School created a sense of Community. We 
knew most everyone in the school---went to the 
local church met in the local store, etc. In later 
years, on the Friday before Xmas vacation, the 


whole school would travel through Pilgrim Village 
caroling. 


We were impressed with our teachers. The 
atmosphere in the building was respectful and 
solemn. It created an. atmosphere f or learning. If 
there was a sign in the building that said "DO 
NOT ", you Did Not... 


Every morning all students and teachers would 


assemble in the downstairs hallway for Pledge-to- 


the flag and a patriotic song. 
Laura Fitzpatrick 


At one time, teachers made 
curtains for the teacher's room 
and the nurse's room. These 
efforts made the atmosphere 
more homey for the little 
ones, grades 1 and 2 When a 
"little one" was ill, they could 
lay down on the couch in the 
nurses room--until parents 
could be notified. There. was 
1 school nurse for 3 schools. 
Parents frequented the 
building to add to the homeyness of this school. 


ae 


1930—’31 
grade 5—6 


Eating in the basement was very crowded, but 
politeness ruled. We ate everything. During the 
war years, the WPA supplied free food and 
women prepared a ‘hot meal' for all. This was a 
great novelty for many. 


Students of varied nationalities attended this 
school - Irish, Polish, Italian, etc. This created a 
problem. In the lower grades many homes had 
grandparents living with them who did not speak 
English. 


Most students walked to school. A lot of students, 
when I was there, were in foster care. School 
became a. 2nd home to many. 


When teachers were absent--8th grade girls would 
often substitute for the lower grades. I attended 
North School for the 7th and 8th grade. Years later 
I taught 2nd grade in this same school. 


We played all kinds of sports and games during 
recess in the backyard. We were never at a loss of 
what to do in our free time. One of the best 


baseball players was Irene Drapeau, who could hit 
the ball as far as most boys and often farther. 


On the 4th of July and other holidays we always 
sought pranks to play. The best one I remember 
was a buggy belonging to Mr. Breen was hoisted 
to the roof of North School. People still wonder 
how it got up there. 


Cast iron clothes hooks lined the hallways (no 
outer clothes were allowed in the classrooms) 
except when wet. This is now the only school in 
town with slate chalkboards. Bookcases were built 
in on one wall in each room No doors in the 
building were locked during the day. Ai fire 
escape was eventually added to the back of the 
building. Some Ist grade children were so small 
they had to be carried down the stairs. 


Lilac bushes on one side of the building, when in 
bloom, spread their perfume throughout the 
classrooms. Believe it or not, no child ever picked 
them for a bouquet. 

The original school bell was purchased in 1891 at 
a cost of $50.00. It has only been rung twice since 
the 70s; for the passing of Miss Macy's funeral 
cortege, and the last day of school for the children, 
who went on to Stall Brook. 


North School Teachers 
Some of the earliest teachers at North School are 
listed here--please forgive the many omissions. 
Miss Drown Mr. Breen 
Miss Macy Mr. Leahy 
Miss Martin Mr .Roy 
Miss Picard Mr .Riley 
Miss Lennon Miss Riley 
Miss Fitzpatrick 


The last teachers in the building were: 
Mrs. Crawford Mrs. Gould 
Mrs. Fleuette Miss Skolnick 


Report of the School Committee 
( 1902 Annual Report, Page 11) 


The most important event in the school 
history of Bellingham for many years was the vote 
of the town in April, 1901, to enlarge and 
otherwise improve the school property at the 
Center and at the North, and the appropriation of 
thirteen thousand dollars for the purpose. 


The executive committee appointed for the 
work has well performed its task and has 
submitted to the town two well constructed and 
commodious four-room buildings, which are not 
only healthful as to situation, light, heat and 
ventilation, but pleasing in appearance and 
ornamental to the town. All this has been 
accomplished for a sum small compared with the 
usual cost of such accommodations. Great credit is 
due to the building committee as a whole and to 
each member individually, and especially to the 
chairman, Mr. Horace A. Brown, for the thought 
and time freely devoted to the success of the 
enterprise. The architect, Mr. Robert Allen Cook, 
succeeded beyond the expectations of the 
committee, and much praise is due him for so 
successfully adapting the means to the end. 


Rules for Teachers in 1872 


A reminder of what the school teacher's life was 
like more than 100 years ago the nine "Rules for 
Teachers" as published at that time. 


1. Teachers each day will fill lamps, clean 
chimneys. 

2. Each teacher will bring a bucket of water and a 
scuttle of coal for the day's session. 

3. Make your Pens carefully. You may whittle 
nibs to the individual taste of the pupils. 

4. Men teachers may take one evening each week 
for courting purposes, or two evenings a week if 
they go to church regularly. 

5. After 10 hours in school, the teachers may 
spend the remaining time reading the Bible or 
other good books. 

6. Women teachers who marry or engage in 
unseemly conduct will be dismissed. 


7. Every teacher should lay aside from each pay a 
goodly sum of his earnings for his benefit during 
his declining years so that he will not become a 
burden on society. 


8. Any teacher who smokes, uses liquor in any 
form, frequents pool or public halls, or gets shaved 
in a barber shop will give good reason to suspect 
his worth, intention, integrity and honesty. 

9. The teacher who performs his labor faithfully 
and without fault for five years will be given an 
increase of 25 cents per week in his pay, providing 
the Board of Education approves. 


Maple Street around 1900 


(See Pages 8-10 for More on North School) 


Bellingham Historical 
Commission 


Ernest A. Taft, Chairman 
Elizabeth T. Andrews, Treasurer 


Marcia A. Crooks, Secretary 
Florence M. McCracken 
Priscilla Compton 
Bruce W. Lord 


Report of Building Committee (1902) 


The committee selected by the town to move, 
alter and enlarge the school houses at North 
Bellingham and Bellingham Centre met and organized 
by choice of Horace A. Brown as chairman and Warren 
E. Fairbanks as secretary. The site for the new location 
of the North Bellingham school house was purchased of 
Mr. Daniel Dee; it has a frontage of about 140 feet on 
Hartford avenue and a depth of about 653 feet to the N. 
Y., N. H. & H. railroad, land comprising about two acres 
and Seven square rods. 

The committee selected Mr. Robert Allen Cook 

of Milford as architect. The committee advertised for 
bids and accepted the bids of Sidney Mason for the 
moving, Cenedella Bros. for the foundation work and 
cellars, Otis Whitney & Son for the building and the 
Bay State Heating Co. for the heating apparatus. 
The committee were subjected to much adverse 
Criticism immediately after the batten boards were 
placed in position, especially at the North Bellingham 
building. The criticism alleged that these lines were too 
high, but since the buildings were completed the 
criticism has wholly disappeared. Mr L. F. Thayer, town 
treasurer, with the assistance of Mr. H. A. Brown, 
succeeded in placing the town notes at a very favorable 
rate of interest, viz., 3 1/2%, payable semi-annually, 
and also received a premium of $225.70. We have 
heard that these notes have been purchased by the 
state for sinking fund purposes. 

Inspection by the state inspectors was made 
January 7, 1902, and is as follows: "I consider the 
money expended on these two buildings has been 
judiciously used and the Town of Bellingham has now 
two modern and up-to-date school buildings, well 
heated, ventilated and lighted. 

JOSEPH A. MORSE, 
State Inspector of Public Buildings. 

The committee desire to place on record the 
fact that there has been perfect harmony between them 
and the contractors; and we would especially mention 
Mr. R. A. Cook and Mr. George Whitney for their 
valuable advice given freely to the committee at the 
time when it was most needed. 

Having, as we believe, fully-performed the 
work assigned us by the town, and not exceeded the 
appropriation, we feel that the results of our labors are 
such as to meet the approval of the citizens of the 
town. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


PeeeaeATION)!. ........-+ + Gaede tebe, $13,000.00 
Premium on the town notes......... 225.70 

$13,225.70 
Daniel Dee, land....................508: 300. 00 
Sidney Mason, moving buildings... 500.00 
Cenedella Bros., cellars............... 1200.00 
Milford Journal, printing............... |. 87 


Miiford News, printing...................... 2. 00 
Woonsocket Reporter, printing.......... 3.00 
L. E. Fales, looking up titles.............. 10. 00 


Bay State Heating Co...................... 1,269.00 


Otis Whitney & Son, contract to build.... 9,100.31 
Clark Ellis & Son, plumbing and hardware 182.75 
M.J. Connolly, labor...............05-+..00.0 139.66 
McLaughlin, job of masoning...................... 5.30 
Robert Allen Cook, architect.................... 510.00 
Henry A. Whitney, printing and record- 
ing deed 1.67 
$13,225.56 
Balance il) IOASUIY occtsenett- Saancias Kart amoavsst bs sai 
$13,225 70 


HORACE A. BROWN, Chairman, 
WARREN E. FAIRBANKS, Secretary, 
HENRY W. PICKERING, 

JAMES O. RICHARDSON, 
MAURICE J. CONNOLLY, 

ORVILLE C. RHODES, 

HENRY A. WHITNEY, 


(From the Town of Bellingham Annual Report 1902) 


> North Bellingham 
Town of Bellingham: 
Stade $2.5 77 - fon: 


4B rn fp iP 


Original site of North School on Hartford 
Avenue 


THE BOTTLE, THE GLASS & 
PERDITION 


'Tis said they were the days of Wine and Roses. 


Well, there was wine, but a lot of the attention to 
drink in The Good Old Days was directed to hard cider. 
There is hardly a town in New England that didn't have a 
citizen or two who took a swig now and then of cider that had 
lain in a cool cellar a bit beyond its sweet state. Or in the ale 
house or tavern where something stronger could be found. 


Drinking was indulged in to a greater degree in the 
cities than in country towns or villages, and the cities in the 
mid-west were regularly subjected to the vigorous 
ministrations of Carrie Nation, who resided in Kansas, a no- 
liquor state. Carrie believed that inasmuch as saloons were 
illegal, any citizen could destroy liquor, fixtures, furniture 
and anything else in a rum-parlor. So, armed with her hatchet, 
and accompanied by like-minded females, Carrie proceeded 
to wreck a number of saloons between 1887 and 1900 and 
beyond, and in 1901, actually trashed the official Kansas 
State Senate saloon. It is therefore understandable that Carrie 
and her militant band were often imprisoned, fined, and even 
shot at. 


TEMPERANCE! became the battle-cry in those early days, 
and with Temperance Societies in nearly every New England 
town. 


Bellingham had its Temperance Union, and regular meetings 
were held to decry the evils of liquor (including the partaking 
of hard cider), and song-writers and poets had afield day in 
composing odes, voluntaries and hymns on the subject of 
liquor and its abuses. 


"I am a soldier in the Cold-water Army, 
And we'll conquer Demon Rum... " 
was a popular song of the time. And most old-timers 
remember the heart-rending 
"Father, dear father, come home with me now — 
The clock in the steeple strikes twelve..." 


The Prohibition years left their mark on American 
history. Effective January 16, 1920, the 18th Amendment 
prohibited the "manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors," and thereby gave rise to a new national 
industry involved in the "manufacture, sale and transportation 
of intoxicating liquors”. And along with that, produced some 
of the richest and most unprincipled "business men" the 
country has ever known. 


Until it was repealed, in 1933, Prohibition also gave 
rise to flourishing cottage industries in many of our towns in 
the form of home-built stills producing liquor by the milk-can 
full. Raids were the order of the day, the moonshiner was 
shut down, his equipment destroyed, he paid his fine, and was 
back in business in a matter of days. 


There just weren't enough soldiers in the cold-water armies. 
FDD 


TEMPERANCE CELEBRATION 
Bellingham, July 4, 1843. 


OWUDWRB OV Bis wweiwyiyy, 
I. Voluntary by dhe Choir. 


‘Wade les Sung of dubtine! 


il. Prayer. 
TY REV. NEPAL de DOW nL, 


TW. yma. 


1V. Reading of the Declaration of Independence. 
BY NAH, 2. ARNOTT, Row, 
V. Voluntary by the Band. 
Vi. Address. 
BY VON ISA TH WRTOTO On Huateer, 
VEL. Benediction. 


GY REV, NETUEMIAL UW. LOC RL 


Flyer for Rally in Bellingham courtesy of Francis D. 
Donavan 


DONATIONS 


Genevieve Gardner 
June (Hall) Merrick 
Carleton & Millie Patrick 
Anvin & Marian Thunell 
Luvia ( Cook) Labrecque 
Muriel Locklin 
Walter & Helen Mostek 
William Chattaway 


In MEMORIUM-Bertrand Remillard 


Michelle Masse 
Univ. of Kentucky(Alumni Assoc.) 
Edith E. McKenna 
Stephen & Matthew Boulay 
Glenn & Monette Knapik 


A PACK RAT'S HANDBOOK 


Are you a pack rat? Are you a hopeless romantic and sentimentalist keeping precious memories alive? 
After a while the collection seems to take over every available space. If you lived most of your life in one 
house, you no doubt have an accumulation of many useless objects as well as memorabilia. It will add a 
smile to your day if you have many of the items listed. It always seems if you threw it away today, you'd 
need it next week. If you lived during the Depression, your collection may be larger than most. 


Old road maps you'd get lost 
following. 

Letters from old friends long 
gone. 

Pictures of folks you don’t know 
or can't remember. 

Post cards from places you've 
been. 

Newspaper clippings by the box 
full. 

Clothes that no longer fit or are 
out of style. 

Pictures your kids drew. 
Glassware that’s never used. 
An old TV set. 

A Cub Scout uniform. 
Cancelled checks from #101. 
Old receipts. 

Jewelry no longer worn. 

Your dog’s old collar & tags. 
An admirer’s old letters. 

Pretty hats no longer worn. 

Old report cards. 

High heels you can no longer 
walk in. 

Baby ‘s first tooth. 

Things your kids made in Scouts 
or 4H. 

Old town reports and street 
listing books. 

Old watches. 

Buttons by the jar full. 

Old National Geographic 
magazines . 

Old bank books . 

Boxes of fancy hankies. 

A lock of someone's hair. 

A box of outdated patterns. 


A large ring of keys to 
something. 

An old wallet. 

A box camera. 

Old electrical appliances - 
toaster, iron etc. 

Old love letters. An old bicycle. 
An old ironing board. 

A perfume bottle from an old 
beau. 

Matchbooks from travels or 
weddings. 

An old musical instrument. 
An obsolete dictionary. 
Books by the boxful. 
Seashells. 

Baby shoes . 

Place mats from restaurants . 
A hand cranked phonograph. 
Old eye glasses. 


A trinket from someone special. 


An assortment of boxes. 
Greeting cards from the family. 
Old sheet music. 

Carnival or Depression glass . 
Stored silverware. 

Your kid's favorite toys. 


Jig saw puzzles by the arm load. 


Fancy cookie tins. 

An assortment of flower pots. 
Old Almanac. 

Autograph books. 

An outdated passport. 
Pressed flowers from special 
occasions. 

A few old school papers. 
Old 78 records. 

Old cook books. 

Old clocks. 


Stored furniture . 

A box of recipes you'll never 
use. 

Ball point pens . 

Heart shaped chocolate boxes 
from your beau. 

Socks you’ve never darned. 
Curtains not used in years. 
Curtain stretchers. 

A washboard . 

Old Christmas tree lights. 
Christmas bows. 

An old telephone. 

Craft projects never finished. 
An assortment of jars. 
Coffee cans. 

A favorite old baseball hat. 
A pair of crutches. 

Old skis and skates. 

A hockey stick. 

A baseball bat. 

A BB gun. 

A jar of bent nails and rusty 
Screws. 

Shovels and rakes with broken 
handles. 

Old number plates . 

A collection of old tools . 

A collection of old neckties. 
Directions to things you no 
longer have. 

Old tires. 


Male or female, pack rats can be 
either. Great memories are 
stored with our junk. 


F.M.M. 


NORTH BELLINGHAM 


Class of 1939—’40 Grade 8 


a a 


George C. Ray Martha Sanborn Grace Slavin Lucille Belanger Jean Buckley 
Principal/Teacher 


Shirley Ramsdell F Pauline Sarakin Isabell MacDonald Pauline Patrick Claire Patrick 


Marjorie - Lakeman Anna Dobbie J Jeanne Thayer Louise Wilde Ada Chandler Kathryn Feeney 


Mary Ella De jony Eunice Aldrich Lloyd Brown Robert Boudreau Edward Glowka 


Wallace Reid Arthur Plecker 


Daniel Breen Joseph Petrosky Leonard Lakeman 


North Bellingham 1930-'31 Grades 3-4 Teacher Clara “Macy 


Tdentities: 
1. Clara Macy 10. Adelle Melrose 19. Genereux Tebo 
2. Sophie Baldiga 11. Frances Naughton 20. Brendon Dore 
€ Blanche Fitzpatrick 12. Edjth Pratt 21. Bertram Rivard 

« Helen Glowka 13. Lucille Michaloski 22. Leo Rivard 

. Esther Foley 14. William Pleau 23. Fred Whalen 

. Rita Foley 15. Joseph Blaco 2h. Walter Michaloski 
7. Doris Irons 16, Harold Pleau 25, Russell Ridolfi 
8. Norma Chase 17. Chester Connell 26, William Ridolfi 
9. Rita Bodreau. 18, Warren Connell 27. #Wilfred Irons 


12 Photo courtesy Laura Drown 


A LITTLE MORE HISTORY OF THE NORTH SCHOOL 


When constructed in 1881, the North School was 
located on the south side of Hartford Avenue just 
east of Maple Street (see map on page 5). It was 
only a single story wooden building with two 
classrooms. 


North School in 1995 


It was in District #9. In 1885 this district was 
changed to #7 and referred to as the "North" 
school in 1889. Then again in 1891 the upstairs 
class was called, "North Grammar" while the 
younger children downstairs were named, "North 
Primary" This same year a 149 pound bell was 
purchased for $50.00. This was the year of the 
"bell" promotion when all schools were so 
equiped. To make the name of the school carry 
more distinction some promoter had it renamed 
again in 1893 to the "Webster" ( grammar ) and 
the "Whittier." (primary) educational institutions. 


In 1901 this building was moved to the present 
site by Sidney Mason for remodeling. The school 
was remodeled by adding two more rooms by 
lifting the old building and constructing a new 
floor below. The new building was based on the 
plans for the Center School. Even today, North 
and Center Schools are nearly identical in 
appearance. 


Henry Whitney bought the land where the old 
building stood in 1902 for $55.00. 


Emma Sawyer was born in 1893 and went 
to this two room school near the fire station. As a 


child she watched when they moved the building 
down to where it stands today by using a giant 
winch powered by two horses that walked around 
the winch as it slowly drew the building forward 
on large wooden rollers. She entered the new 
school as a third grade pupil. (She was Ed 
Sawyer's mother. Ed started the Crimpville 
Comments. ) 


The land for the "North" school to be built on was 
bought from Daniel Dee in 1901 costing $300.00. 


Records show that all rooms were filled taking 
four full time teachers. 


North School remained in full time service as a 
school until 1981 when it was finally retired. It 
was used for a period for special needs classes 
later and has been used for meetings sporadically 
since that time. 


BELLINGHAM STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
Year _NumberStudents Budget’ 
1970 3462 $1,960,833 
1971 3638 $2,389,383 
1972 3747 $2,691,464 
1973 4132 $5,261,292 
1974 4532 $4,351,639 
1975 4496 $4,328,869 
1976 4496 $4,910,259 
1977 4150 $5,291,331 
1978 3981 $5,756,796 
1979 3589 $5,986,296 
1980 3353 $5,958,656 
1981 3265 $5,901,367 
1982 3043 $6,210,316 
1983 2867 $6,371,550 
1984 2746 $6,804,915 
1985 2577 $7,346,430 
1986 2462 $7,917,495 
1987 2395 $9,119,416 
1988 2300 $9,853,048 
1989 2257 $9,728,980 
1990 2227 $8,969,951 
1995 2466 $10,748,050 
1998 2619 $14,009,283 
‘Annual Town Meeting Article (does not reflect changes 
within the year) 

(First year of kindergarten) 

SOURCE: Bellingham Annual Reports, Reports of the 
Superintendent, 1970 through 1990. 


GRANDMA'S APRON 


Once, a kitchen and/or household necessity, the apron, which 

has been fading away, is striving to make a comeback. Have 
you looked in the attic or storage area of your home? You 
might be surprised at the treasures you would find. Aprons 
are becoming COLLECTIBLES... 


In their heyday, aprons served many purposes--- 


Since washing clothes was a 
monumental chore, it was 
necessary to keep one's 
clothes as clean as possible. 
The apron was a great 
cover-up. It could also be 
used as a duster when unexpected company appeared. It often 
wiped sweat from the brow or dried a child's tear. It could be 
used as a pot holder when removing something from the 
oven. 


Those, who wore them as part of their daily costume are now 
getting up in years and the apron is no longer part of one's 
daily outfit. In this age of automatic washers and driers, etc. 
aprons are no longer thought of as necessities by the younger 
generation. 


The apron has been consigned to the rubbish barrel or to a 
thrift shop. As they disappear, so do many memories: the first 
attempt at sewing in a 4-H club, or as a high school project. 
Aprons were often given as gifts. They were a big seller at 
church fairs. Their use peaked in the late 40s and 50s. 


I remember having one made out of large handkerchiefs with 
a saw-tooth edge; also one made out of patterned grain bags 
or unbleached muslin. They came in many shapes and sizes-- 
from the bib apron to the fancy ruffled hostess apron; from 
the heavy utilitarian apron of the chef or butcher to a tiny 
cocktail apron or a little girl's pinafore. 


The average mom had two kinds of 
aprons- the "workaday apron" and the 
"hostess apron". It was part of the daily 
costume, very often homemade. 


To this day, I still wear an apron while 
preparing food. It's a habit from 
???years ago. 


Sad to say--the day of the APRON is passing-like so many 
other things. I believe a flea market or old 
dresser drawer are probably the only places you can find 
them today. 

ETA 


11 


Gosh DARN WI!!! 


Did you ever? Damn, I mean-- Those of us raised during the 
depression (the 30s) I'm sure know what I'm talking about. 
Darning was a means of mending a hole, whether in 
stockings, mittens or patching a small hole--it depended on 
the material how you would tackle it. In those days, money 
was scarce and people "made do" with what they had instead 
of discarding it. Today, it's too easy to ‘get rid of it' and buy 
new. 


Even earlier, in the 1800s, darning was one of the first 
lessons a young girl had to master. Depending on the size of 
the family that job usually was hers. And a person was 
PROUD of the neatness of the finished product Darning was 
the method of weaving threads or yarn across a hole to close 


the gap. 


I darn occasionally, but do not like the job. Some attempts are 
much neater (more successful) than others. You say,"why 
darn?" Well, some habits are hard to break. The older 
generation was taught to conserve--to make-do with what we 
had. And those principles stay with us-from the 1800s, the 
1900s and into the 2000s. 


HIDDEN BY TIME 
by 


D .A. KNOWLES 


The washboard leans 
By the attic door 
Next to the flatiron 
Needed no more. 
Their labors completed 
Long in the past, 
They rest in the shadow 
The ice box has cast 
Like so many soldiers 
Lying at rest, 
Who rose to their duty 
And gave it their best. 
There are no others 
The likes of them. 
Their sight gives me 
Solace, now and again 


Messages from our Ancestors 


The North Cemetery in Bellingham was started in 1714, five years before the town. It contains the 
remains of many of the town's earliest and most illustrious citizens. The Center Cemetery was started 
later but also has a history of the town stored in its ground. The early settlers, as were the settlers in every 
early colonial community, were fond of elaborate gravestones and statements and quotes upon their 
grave. Some were simple but told their story. How heartbreaking but short is the following: 


In Memory of 
Mrs Lois Holbrook 
Who died Aug 16 1799 
In the 27 year 
Her age 
The child was buried in her arms 
Let mourning Souls address the Lord 

And find relief from all their pain. 


The enclosed are a sample of other 
stones in our two northern cemetaries. 


John Wales 
Died Dec 13, 1846 Age 76 yrs 
Affliction sore long time I borrow 
Physicians skill was vain 
Till God was pleased to call me home 
And free me from my pain 
PEE tPCT et i tttt terete SPP Te Tere St S| 
In memory of Mrs. 
Lucy, wife of Mr David Thompson 
Who died Jan’y 21* 1775 
In ye 35" year 
Of her age 
Come my friends behold and See 
The place where once lust’d to be 
But now I’m in Eternity 
Prepare for death & follow me 
PT Tere Tet ttt tet ere tit ttt tT Tri rT ts 
Here lies Interr’d 
Y° Body of Y° Rev M’ 
Elnathan Wight De 
Ceas’* Nov” Y° 6" 1761 
In Y° 46" year of his age 
& 12" of his ministry 
While you are standing here to read 
Prepare for death with care & speed 
For sure it is that you must die 
And hasten to Eternity 
Prepare for Death he often said 
Who in this Silent Grave is laid 
AR A EE EE KE EK KK KE 
In Memory of 
Mary Hayward wife of Eleazer 
Hayward 
Who died March 15, 1814 
In the hundred & second year of her 
age 
I have waited for thy 
Salvation O Lord 


In memory of 
Miss Polly Coombes 
Of Bellingham who 
Expired on y° 16" of 
Nov. 1795 in the 25" 
Year of her age. 
Reader attend this state 
Will soon be mine 
Be thou in youthful health 
Or in decline 
Prepare to meet thy God, 
Make no delay 
And humbly wait, the 
Great decisive day. 
3K 2 9 2K 6 2 6 ok aK 2K 2 2K 2 2k aK 2K 6K 2 2K ok 2 OK 2K KK OK EK 
Julia Holbrook, daughter 
Of Mr Joseph Holbrook & 
Meletiah his wife, who died 
October ye 9 1785 aged one year 
And 23 days 
Happy happy babe 
How hasty was thy flight 
Unseen disaster quench™ 
The pleasant light. 
HAKKAR KEK KR KK AKKKK KEKE KEKE E 
In Memory of the 
Wi‘ , Grace Holbrook 
Relict, of Dea” Joseph 
Holbrook, who died 
May the 13”, 1791, in y° 
76” year of her age. 
As conn full ripe I’m gathered in Gods 
store. 
Laden with fruit which in old age I 
bore, 
Prepare my friends to Come & Sleep 
with me 
Remember as I am for you must be 
PTT e TCC Ct TTT Tet ITT TICS TICS SPLIT TS 
Olney D. 
Son of Amasa & Sarah Foristall 
Died Oct 21, 1843 
AET 20 
Stop my friend, Oh! Take another view 
The just that moulders her 
Was once beloved like you; 
No longer then, on future time rely 
Improve the present 
And prepare to die. 
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TET t TTT ttt ttt tt rtt ett tet tee. tts 


In memory of Mrs. Mary Adams 
Who died June y* 13 1793 
Aged 45 years 2 months and 20 days 
Father I give my spirit up, 

And trust it in thy hand, 

My dying flesh shall rest in hope 
And rise at thy command 
HK KEK KERR KE EEK KKK RAKE KEK 
In memory of 
Two twin infants, 

Of Mr. Moses & Mrs Persis 
Hill 
Sarah died Oct 22° 1822 
Aged 1% &7™ 
Abigail died Oct 16 1822 
Aged 1% &7™° 
Sleep on dear babes and take thy rest 
God called thee home. He saw it best. 
TEES PCCTTTCeCTtC@TTTetTerrr ror St 2 7 
In memory of 
Mrs. Sarah, 

Wife of 
Mr Aaron Hill, 

Who died 
Sept. 18, 1836 
In her 76 year 
This is the place which Jesus blest, 
‘Tis where the wicked cease from 
troubling 
And the weary are at rest. 

TTC ESESCCCCCC SCI CTSCLTCTCe TCLS SPST 
In memory of 
Miss Polly Hill 
Who died Nov 1* 1827 
Aged 30 years 
Early in life, I’m called to God 
My work on earth is done 
With joy I part with all below 
For Christ my heavenly home. 

HR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK EK KEKE 

In memory of | 
Mr Sylvester Hill 
Who died June 14" 1820 
In his 35" year 
As I pass by with grief I see, 
A lovely mate was took from me; 
Tho took by Him who had a right, 


To call for me when he sees fit. 
PEcECECCCLCPCL OCC S TESOL OSS Pee eee 2 


OLD HOME DAY --- Who Remembers?? 


In the 1930s, maybe early 1940s, old-time residents of Bellingham gathered at the Town Hall and on the 
adjacent Common, on a summers Saturday, to reminisce and renew old friendships and happenings. It was a BIG- 
DOING!!!! 

Marion Thayer kept records from year to year and collected dues. Forrest Hancock seemed to be in charge of the 
whole event. 

After an afternoon of socializing, a group of women (either from the Grange or the Church) put on a big supper 
in the lower town hall dining room. After the meal, all adjourned to the upper town hall to a business meeting, 
speeches and entertainment. 

The Historical Commission can find no records of this occasion. Do You remember? Please write and 
tell us about it...I was a young child at this time but these are my memories (few as they are). 

ETA 


Bellingham High School Baseball — 1945 


Front Row--Left to Ted Marchand Chet Lewinski 
Right Gerard Daigle William Baisley 
Nicholas Petrosky Carlton Patrick Jack Tuttle 

Victor Glowka Albert Forte Michael Berardi 
Walter Nadolny Richard Genereau 
Coach Bill Back Row--Left to Right Lloyd Rhodes 
Hutchinson Normand Garneau Robert Tuttle 
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MAILBOX 
NEws 


BHC 

Your issue #151 contained a letter I wrote on 
Deborah Samson-her correct name, which I 
spelled correctly in the letter. 


The letter was edited as the original ran a bit long, 
and this is quite understandable to me. 


However, as an historian and author of various. 
articles on DEBORAH SAMSON, I vehemently 
protest whoever edited my letter arbitrarily 
changing the correct spelling of SAMSON to 
Sampson. 


Will appreciate your printing this letter in issue 
#152 for two reasons: #1. It may result in the loss 
of the honor of a Commemorative Stamp for 
DEBORAH SAMSON if 151 issue should come 
to the attention of the Stamp Advisory Committee 
in Washington. #2. It is a reflection on my 
professional reputation as a historical researcher. 
Sincerely, 


Patrick J. Leonard 


(We apologize for the error in your letter of the 
spelling of SAMSON. For some unknown reason 
most of our information on Deborah SAMSON has 
contained the incorrect spelling of her last name. 
We appreciate your correction and will try to 
prevent it from occurring again.) 


Greetings: 


Just want to say how much I enjoy the Crimpville 
Comments whenever someone shares theirs with 
me. Over the years Beatrice Chase and Lottie 
Goddard would send me a copy when it had items 
or photos of interest. Jesse Deacon of the 
Blackstone Historical Commission just passed on 
Issue 132. In it was a photo of the first class to 
Graduate from the ffirst High School in 
Bellingham. My late husband, Edgar Scott, was 
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the Class President. Also in the photo is my late 
brother-in-law, George Staples. 


Would it be possible for me to obtain another copy 
of this issue? Also, could you tell me how to get 
on your mailing list? 


I may have some photos of interest of the old Scott 
farm--Also have an old list of people buried at 
Scott Cemetery. I don't know what it's called now. 
Look forward to hearing from you. 

Thank you, Elizabeth Scott 


(We are sending you another copy of # 132, and 
you have been added to our mailing list. Yes, we 
would be very interested in your old photos and 
whatever information you have on the Scott 
Cemetery.) 


Dear Sir or Madam, - 

Enclosed please find our donation to the 
Crimpville Comments. Although we have never 
lived in Bellingham until 5 years ago--I spent 
many summers in my much younger years at 
Grandmother's house on Elm St., East Blackstone- 
where the historic tree is a landmark. My uncle, 
Charlie Hammann worked for the town of 
Bellingham for a number of years. 


My husband and I look forward to receiving your 
publication. Our son, who lives in Florida, also 
finds it most interesting, only spending short visits 
in this area. 

Thank you, Anvin & Marian Thunell 


(The historic tree is known as the Dedham Tree. 
For anyone who has heard of it, it has usually 
been located in North Bellingham next to Mendon. 
However, there apparently was a second Dedham 
Tree located off of Elm Street in Bellingham and 
Blackstone. There is an 1860 engineered plot 
plan in Worcester Probate showing its exact 
location.) 


Hi Folks, 

Keep up the good work. Where else can you 
get stories and information about one's home 
town, than the Bellingham Historical Commission. 


When I receive my Crimpville Comments, it 
makes my day. I'm sending you a small donation 
again and am waiting anxiously for my next 
Crimpville. 


Sincerely, Walter J. Mostek 


Hello Bellingham, 

It is always great to get the Crimpville 
Comments, especially when it has memories like 
Dorothy Spencer's. We, Cook children wouldn't 
have survived without Ethel Spencer and Dorothy. 
My mother couldn't stand blood, so when one of 
us got hurt, we hurried across the street to Ethel 
and Dorothy..HA,HA. They are good people, the 
Spencers, Albert, too. 


They often made up work for me to do, so I 
could have some spending money. 


There are a lot of happy memories of growing 
up in Bellingham Center, going to Thayer's store, 
Vater's garage, etc. 


My daughter, Brenda Waskiewicz, still lives in 
South Bellingham so she keeps me up on some of 
the news. Also I have nephews still in Bellingham 
and we E-mail each other. 


Here is a small contribution to help you keep 
going. 
Sincerely, 


Luvia (Cook) Labrecque 


Winter in North Bellingham did not in any 
way keep us indoors. After a snowfall roads were 
plowed, but not down to the pavement. No 
sanding or salting either. Cars had to have chains 
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on the back wheels for traction. This meant a hard 
pack of snow on the roads -ideal for sledding. So, 
half of the town kids had their Flexible Fliers on 
the “Market Hill” sliding from Tim Foley' s all the 
way to St. Brendan's Church. The other half of 
the kids were on the “Mill Hill” sliding from 
Camp's Store to the Charles River bridge. Traffic 
??, maybe 6 cars on Hartford Ave. in a night of 
sliding, fewer on Maple St. Great fun! ! - but the 
homework suffered. 


Ice skating at the Lily Pond behind the Block 
was equally great fun. Saturdays; there were 
premium times. All the kids in town from 5 to 15 
years of age were there (and some old folks too) 
with the greatest conglomeration of skates you can 
imagine from clamp-ons to the latest hockey tube 
skates. Size was of no consequence. If you could 
get your foot into the skate it fit!! My first skates I 
bought for two bucks from one of the 'big guys’ 
.Hand-me-downs was the rule, not the exception. 


I could ramble on, but I'm sure space is a 
factor so I will close with this thought. When we 
were kids during the 30s, we had little, yet we had 
everything - in many ways more than in the 
affluence around us now. 


Danny Breen 


DEATHS 
Charles F. Gallagher 
Lillian I. Rawlings 
Rev. Joseph (Emile) Pouliot 
Janice A. Greene 
Wilfred J. Tessier 
James T. Gagner 
Edwin F. Conklin 
Vascen Bogigian 
Clifford W. Bragdon 
Donat J._ Leplant 
Rita Morin 
George C. Grover 
Joshua A. Christie 
Edward J. LeBlanc 
Francis J. Prior 
Brian D. Connors 
Walter C. Rostkowski 
Frank Roach 
Gerard R. Biron 
Walter J. Mendzela Sr. 
Faye F. Anderson 
Howard Ji. Thaver 
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Before And...... 


Home of Walter Cooke 
Mechanic Street 
Built in 1903 
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‘Same House 
(long abandoned) 
2001 


